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India never became in England, as it did in Ger-
many, an intrinsic part of a poetic revival. If we leave
aside Shelley's occasional references to India, the response
of English poets and writers was from the very outset
determined, not so much by 'spiritual' elements, but by
England's moral and political 'responsibility' towards In-
dia. That also explains why throughout the Victorian
age, poets and novelists in England were concerned with
India as part of their moral consciousness. From the
point of view of literary creation or philosophy, India's
influence was indeed negligible. Some of the works,
however, deserve mention here, not so much because of
any literary merit, but in order to establish parallels with
the Continental response to India.

Victorian England was, perhaps, more definite in
. condemning the unscnipulousness of English rule in In-
dia than ever before. India plays a very important part
in one of Scott's latest novels The Surgeon's Daughter^
published in 1827. The way in which a young man of
that period looks upon India is very well expressed in the
following exclamation of a youthful lover who envies his
friend who is going to join the service of the Company :
'To India, happy dog, to India! Oh, Delhi! Golconda!
have your names no power.. India, where gold is won
by steel, where a brave man cannot pitch his desire of
fame and wealth too high, but that he may realize it if he
have fortune for his friend!' Another young man who
had left England five years previously for India, comes
swaggering back to "the village, paying even his debts and
giving a glowing account of what India has to offer: *Not
a stream did he mention but flowed over sands of gold,
and not a palace that was inferior to those of the celebrat-